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NOTE 



In this report data are shown for both the “Negro* population 

and for the “nonwhite * population as a whole. In both text and 

* 

tables the term “Negro* is used only when the relevant data are 
available exclusively for Negroes. The term “nonwhite* is used 
whenever data for Negroes alone are not available or not 
available over the period of time shown. Generally, statistics 
for the national nonwhite population reflect the condition of 
Negroes, since about 92 percent of the nonwhite population is 
Negro. 
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Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes in the United States 
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INTRODUCTION 

This is a statistical report about the social and economic condition of the Negro 
population of the United States. It shows the changes that have taken place during 
recent years in income, employment, education, housing, health and other major 

* aspects of life. The report was prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 

I (2?the Bureau of the Census. 

* Virtually all of the statistics are from the Census or from Federal Government 
studies designed and conducted by technical experts. Many of the figures have been 
previously published. Others are scheduled to appear soon in regularly recurring 
government reports. Some of the data were tabulated specially for this report. 

The aim throughout has been to assemble data to be used by government agencies 
at all levels, and by the general public, to help develop informed judgments on how the 
Negro is faring in this country. 

A statistical report cannot present the complete picture because it is necessarily 
limited to those aspects of life which can be measured. Many elements which are 
crucial for a dignified life in a society of equals cannot be measured. Yet much can be 
learned from a careful examination of the factual evidence at hand. 
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The statistics provide a mixed picture. There are signs of great improvement in 
some sections and of deterioration in others. The data show that large numbers of 
Negroes are for the first time in American history entering into the middle- income 
bracket and into better environments in which to raise their families. 

Yet others remain trapped in the poverty of the slums, their living conditions either 
unchanged or deteriorating. 

The kaleidoscopic pattern begins to make sense only when we stop thinking of the 
Negro as a homogeneous, undifferentiated group and begin to think of Negroes as 
individuals who differ widely in their aspirations, abilities, experiences and 
opportunities. 
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Millions of Negroes have uprooted themselves in search of better jobs, greater 
freedom and wider horizons. Many have taken advantage of education and training pro- 
grams in recent years. The fact that these opportunities exist, and that large numbers 
of Negroes are using them, proves that there are open avenues of upward mobility in 
our society. Many who were at the bottom are finding their way up the economic 
ladder. 

The substantial improvement in the national averages for Negroes in income, 
employment, education, housing and other subjects covered in this report reflect the 
widespread nature of the social and economic gains experienced by most Negroes in 
recent years. 

Yet, large numbers are living in areas where conditions are growing worse. 

In part, the deterioration in the poorest Negro neighborhoods reflects the fact that 
these areas are constantly losing their most successful people to better neighborhoods, 
leaving behind the most impoverished. As a first home in the city, these areas also 
attract rural newcomers who come with the hope— as did immigrants of previous 
generations— of making a better living, but with few skills to equip them for urban 
life. 

This complicated pattern of progress mixed with some retrogression makes it 
hazardous to generalize about the social and economic conditions of Negroes in 
America. The statistics show dramatic achievements; they also reveal a large 
remaining gap between the circumstances of whites and Negroes. 

# # # 

The single most important fact in the economic life of most Americans— white and 
Negro alike— is the great productivity of our economy. Millions of Negroes who just a 
few years ago had small jobs, small incomes and even smaller hopes have made 
considerable gains. 

• Although Negro family income remains low in comparison with the rest of the 
population, the incomes of both whites and Negroes are at an all-time high and during 
the last year the gap between the two groups has significantly narrowed. 

Still, despite the gains, Negro family income is only 58% of white income. 

A majority of Negro families still live in the Southern Region where incomes are 

far below the national average and where employment opportunities for them are 
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more restricted than elsewhere. Outside the South, Negroes do much better. In 
the Northeast Region — the median family income for Negro families is $5,400 — 
two-thirds the white median; in the North Central area, the median income of 
Negro families is $5,900— about three-fourths the white median. 

• Today, over 28% of the nonwhite* families receive more than $7,000 a year— more 
than double the proportion with incomes that high seven years ago, as measured in 
constant dollars taking into account changes in prices. Outside the Southern Region, the 
percentage of Negro families with incomes of $7,000 or more rises to 38% . 

The incidence of poverty among nonwhite families remains high, with about one out 
of three classified i s poor. Still, just six years ago one out of two of the nonwhite 
families were poor. Last year, the number of nonwhites in poverty vas reduced by 
151,000 families. The majority of nonwhites who are poor work for a living and 
are not dependent upon welfare assistance. 

Whites and Negroes have both benefited from the prosperous conditions of 
recent years. Continued prosperity for more than six years has brought with it 
increased job opportunities. Many who had been out of work have moved into jobs; 
others who worked only part time are now working full time or over time; and still 
others who were employed at menial tasks have taken advantage of the opportunity 
for upgrading their skills or status. 

• Unemployment rates for nonwhites are still twice those of whites, but the level for 
both groups has dropped dramatically. For nonwhite married men, who are the chief 
providers in nearly three- fourths of the nonwhite homes, the unemployment rate dropped 
at a faster rate than for white married men during the last five years and now stands 
at about 3-1/2%. 

Despite the decline in the unemployment rate, nonwhite males are somewhat more 
likely to be “not in the labor force," that is, neither workingnor looking for work. 

Further, unemployment has not decreased sharply everywhere. Teenage 
unemployment continues very high at 26%. In one of the worst areas of Cleveland 

*Data for "Negroes" were used where available; in all other cases the -data are shown 
for "nonwhites." Statistics for "nonwhites" generally reflect the condition of Negroes. 
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(Hough) unemployment rates from 1960 to 1965 moved downward less than 2 points-* 
and remained at 14% in 1965, The subemployment rate, which reflects part-time work, 
discouraged workers, and low-paid workers, was 33% in 1966 in the “worst" areas 
of nine large cities. 

• The decline in unemployment and the rise in income reflected an expanding range 
of well-paying jobs. The number of nonwhites in professional, white-collar and skilled 
jobs went up by nearly half during the past six years . 

Even with this substantial progress, it should be noted that Negroes are still 
far less likely to be in the better jobs. For the first time, however, the numbers « 

of Negroes moving into good jobs has been of sizeable proportions. Since 1960, 
there has been a net increase of about 250,000 nonwhite professional and managerial « 
workers, 280,000 clerical and sales workers, 190,000 craftsmen, and 160,000 
operatives in the steel, automobile, and other durable goods manufacturing industries. 
There was a net increase of nearly 900,000 nonwhite workers in jobs that tend to have 
good pay or status during the past six years. Yet, many Negroes remain behind: 
a nonwhite man is still about three times as likely as a white man to be in a low- 
paying job as a laborer or service worker. 

• Education has often been considered as the key to economic success in our society . 
Recent improvements for nonwhites in this area parallel those previously described in 
employment and income . 

Six years ago, nonwhite young men averaged two years less schooling than white ' 
young men. Today the gap is only one-half year. Nonwhite teenage boys are 
completing nigh school and going into college in increasing proportions, and for « 
the fir st time the typical nonwhite young man can be said to be a high school graduate. 

Despite the gains in “years of education attained," the only data available that 
deal with the “level of achievement" show a major gap: Negro students test out at 
substantially lower levels than white youths; up to 3 years less in the twelfth grade. 
Further, about 43% of Negro youth are rejected for military service because of 
“mental" reasons, compared with an 8% rate for white youth. 

One of the encouraging signs revealed by this statistical study is the very active 
participation of Negroes in voting and registration. 
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Outside of the South, almost as large a proportion of Negro as white adults 
voted in the 1964 Presidential election. Almost 70% of all registered Negroes voted 
in the 1966 Congressional election. By 1966 there were over 140 Negroes in State 
legislatures, almost triple the number four years earlier. 

• One of the somber notes sounded by this report concerns the increase in residential 
gegryegation; a survey of 12 cities in which special censuses have been taken shows 
increased rates of segregation in eight cities . 

• But perhaps the most distressing evidence presented in this report indicates that 
conditions are stagnant or deteriorating in the poorest areas. 

About half a million poor Negro families— 10% of the total— have lived all 
their lives in rural areas with very limited opportunites for improvement in edu- 
cation, employment, housing or income. 

Another 10%— half a million Negro families— have incomes below the poverty 
line and live in poor neighborhoods of large central cities. This tenth lives in 
comparatively wretched conditions— many have poor housing; a sizeable proportion 
are “broken families;” they are at the bottom of the job ladder; and they have the 
highest unemployment rates. 

• The unevenness of social and economic progress among Negroes can be seen most 
dramatically in the results of the Census that was taken in Cleveland two years ago. 

Outside of the poor neighborhoods in Cleveland, Negro families made major gains 
between 1960 and 1965. Average incomes rose, the incidence of poverty and the 
number of broken families were reduced. 

But in the poorest neighborhoods, all of these social indicators showed decline. 

In Hough, which is one of the worst of the poor neighborhoods, the incidence of 
poverty increased, the proportion of broken homes increased, and the male unem- 
ployment rate was virtually unchanged. A similar study was made in various 
neighborhoods in South Los Angeles after the riot in Watts several years ago, and 
showed much the same pattern. 



Despite the general improvement in the conditions of life for Negroes nationally, 
conditions have grown worse in places like Hough and Watts. As Negro families 
succeed, they tend to move out of these economically and socially depressed 
areas to better neighborhoods where they and their children have the opportunity 
to lead a better life. They leave behind increasing problems of deprivation in 
the heart of our largest cities. 



The facts in this report thus show a mixture of sound and substantial progress, 
on the one hand, and large unfulfilled needs on the other. They do not warrant com- 
placency. Neither do they justify pessimism or despair. 
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The percent of Negroes in the total population has remained about 
the same since the turn of the century. 



Total and Negro Population, 1900, 1940, 1930, 





1960, 


and 1966 






Population 
(in millions) 


Percen 




Total 


Negro 


Negro 


1900* 


76.0 


8.8 


12 


1940* 


131.7 


12.9 


10 


1950* 


150.7 


15.0 


10 


1960 


179.3 


18.8 


11 


1966 


194.0 


21.5 


11 



* Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

* Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Despite Negroes* substantial migration from the South during the past 
26 years, 55 percent of all Negroes still live in the South. 



Percent Distribution of the Population, by Region,* 1940, 



United States 
South 
North 

Northeast 
North Central 
West 



1950, 1960, and 1966 



Negro 



1940** 


1950** 


1960 


1966 


100 


100 


100* 


100 


77 


68 


60 


55 


22 


28 


34 


37 


11 


13 


16 


17 


11 


15 


18 


20 


1 


4 


6 


8 



White 



1940** 


1950** 


1960 


1966 


100 


100 


100 


100 


27 


27 


27 


28 


62 


59 


56 


55 


29 


28 


26 


26 


33 


31 


30 


29 


11 


14 


16 


17 



* Except where noted, when data for regions are shown in this and suc- 
ceeding tables, the standard Census definition for each region is 
used. In that definition, the South includes the States of the Old 
Confederacy as well as Delaware, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 

** Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

NOTE. --In this report, numbers or percentages may not always add to totals, 
because of rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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The percent of Negroes has been declining in the South and rising 
elsewhere. Negroes, nevertheless, are less than 10 percent of the 
population in the North and West, but 20 percent in the South. 



* 
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Negroes as a Percent of the Total Population in the 
United States and Each Region, 1940, 1950, 

1960, and 1966 



United States 
South 
North 

Northeast 
North Central 
West 



1940* 


1950* 


1960 


1966 


10 


10 


11 


11 


24 


22 


21 


20 


4 


5 


7 


8 


4 


5 


7 


8 


4 


5 


7 


8 


1 


3 


4 


5 



* Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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A net total of 3.7 million nonw. ^tes left the South for other United States 
regions between 1940 and 1966. 




Estimated Net Migration,* by Region, 1940-1966 

(In thousands) 

Nonwhite White 

South -3, 704 +930 

All other regions +3,722 +5,084 



* Includes net migration from abroad. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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More than half the nonwhites hut only one-third of the whites living in 
metropolitan areas in 1958 were horn in small cities, towns, rural areas 
or on farms. 



Percent Distribution hy Birthplace of Population Living in 

Metropolitan Areas, 1958* 





Nonwhite 


White 


Born in-- 


United States 


100 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


46 


67 


Small cities, towns, and rural 


54 


33 



* Later data are not available. 

Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 



The population increase among Negroes since 1950 has been almost all in 
central cities of metropolitan areas— 5.6 million in a total increase of 
6.5 mill ion. On the other hand, most of the whites' increase has been in 
the urban fringe or metropolitan suburbs — 27.7 million in a total increase 



Location, Inside and Outside Metropolitan 
Areas, 1950-1966 

(Numbers in millions) 

Population 



of 35.6 million. 

Population Change by 



United States 
Metropolitan areas 
Central cities 
Urban fringe 
Smaller cities, towns, 
and raral 



United States 
Metropolitan areas 
Central cities 
Urban fringe 
Smaller cities, towns, 
and rural 



1950 


Negro 

1960 


1966 


15.0 


18.8 


21.5 


8.4 


12.2 


14.8 


6.5 


9.7 


12.1 


1.9 


2.5 


2.7 


6.7 


6.7 


6.7 



Change, 



Negro 



Number 


Percent 


6.5 


43 


6.4 


77 


5.6 


87 


.8 


42 


(2) 


1 





White 




1950 


1960 


1966 


135.2 


158.8 


170.8 


80.3 


99.7 


109.0 


45.5 


47.7 


46.4 


34.8 


52.0 


62.5 


54.8 


59.2 


61.8 


1950-1966 


White 




Number 


Percent 


35.6 




26 


28.7 




36 


.9 




2 


27.7 




79 


7.0 




13 



Z Rounds to less than 500,000. 



Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, 



Bureau of the Census. 
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A growing majority of “both Negroes and whites live in metropolitan 
areas. The Negroes in metropolitan areas are concentrated in the 
central cities where 56 percent of all Negroes now live. Whites 
live predominantly outside of metropolitan central cities— either 
in suburbs or small places. Only about one-fourth of the white 
population is in central cities. 



Percent Distribution of Population by Location, Inside and Outside 
Metropolitan Areas, 1950, 1960, and 1966 



United States 
Metropolitan areas 
Central cities 
Urban fringe 
Smaller cities, towns, 
and rural 



Negro 

1950 1960 1966 



100 


100 


100 


56 


65 


69 


43 


51 


56 


13 


13 


13 


44 


35 


31 



White 



1950 1960 1966 



100 


100 


100 


59 


63 


64 


34 


30 


27 


26 


33 


37 


41 


37 


36 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Negroes today are 20 percent of the total population of central cities in 
metropolitan areas, compared to 12 percent in 1950. The larger the city 
involved, the faster the Negro population is growing and the greater the 
percent of Negroes. Negroes are 26 percent of the population in cities 
of metropolitan areas with 1,000,000 or more people, compared to 13 percent 
in 1950. Only 4 percent of the suburban population is Negro. 



Negroes as a Percent of Total Population by Location, Inside 
and Outside Metropolitan Areas, and by Size of Metropolitan 

Areas, 1950, 1960, and i, >6 





Percent Negro 






1950 


1960 


1966 


United States 


10 


11 


11 


Metropoli -an areas 


9 


11 


12 


Centra cities 


12 


17 


20 


Central cities in metropolitan 








areas* of — 








1,000,000 or more 


13 


19 


26** 


250,000 to 1,000,000 


12 


15 


20** 


Under 250,000 


12 


12 


12** 


Urban fringe 


5 


5 


4 


Smaller cities, towns, and rural 


11 


10 


10 


* In metropolitan areas of population 


shown as 


of 1960. 





** Percent nonwhite; data for Negroes are not available. The 
figures used are estimated to be closely comparable to those 
for Negroes alone, using a check for Negro and nonwhite per- 
centages in earlier years. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Among the 30 largest cities of the Nation, only the District of 
Columbia had more Negroes than whites by 1965. In most of the re- 
maining cities Negroes were substantially less than one-third of 
the population in 1965. Nevertheless Negroes are increasing as a 
percent of the total population in almost all of the largest cities. 



% 






Proportion of Negroes in Each of the 30 Largest Cities, 
1950, 1960, and Estimated 1965 

(Estimate )* 



New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, 111. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phi lade lphia , Pa . 
Detroit, Mich. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Houston, Tex. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dallas, Tex. 

New Orleans, La. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Denver, Colo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Newark, N.J. 



1950 


1960 


1965 


10 


14 


18 


14 


23 


28 


9 


14 


17 


18 


26 


31 


16 


29 


34 


24 


35 


38 


21 


23 


23 


16 


29 


34 


35 


54 


66 


18 


29 


36 


3 


8 


11 


6 


10 


12 


5 


9 


13 


13 


19 


21 


32 


37 


41 


12 


17 


20 


7 


7 


8 


5 


6 


7 


3 


5 


7 


6 


13 


17 


16 


22 


24 


37 


37 


40 


4 


6 


9 


37 


38 


44 


1 


2 


4 


15 


21 


23 


12 


18 


22 


12 


16 


18 


5 


5 


5 


17 


34 


47 



* Except for Cleveland, Buffalo, Memphis, and Phoenix, for which a 
special census has been made in recent years, these are very rough 
estimations computed on the basis of the change in relative propor- 
tions of Negro births and deaths since 1960. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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In most of the 12 large cities where special censuses were taken in 
the mid-1960's the percent of Negroes living in neighborhoods of 
greatest Negro concentration had increased since 1960. 



Percent of All Negroes in Selected Cities Living in Census Tracts 
Grouped According to Proportion Negro in 1960 and 1964-1966* 





Year 


All 

census 

tracts 


75 

percent 
or more 
Negro 


50 to 74 
percent 
Negro 


25 to 49 
percent 
Negro 


Less 
than 25 
percent 
Negro 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1960 


100 


72 


16 


8 


4 




1965 


100 


80 


12 


4 


4 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


1960 


100 


19 


36 


24 


21 




1965 


100 


18 


23 


42 


17 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


1960 


100 


35 


47 


6 


12 


1966 


100 


69 


10 


13 


8 


Louisville, Ky. 


1960 


100 


57 


13 


17 


13 


1964 


100 


67 


13 


10 


10 


Rochester, N.Y. 


1960 


100 


8 


43 


17 


32 




1964 


100 


16 


45 


24 


15 


Sacramento, Calif. 


1960 


100 


9 


- 


14 


77 


1964 


100 


8 


14 


28 


50 


Des Moines, Iowa 


1960 


100 


_ 


28 


31 


41 


1966 


100 


- 


42 


19 


39 


Providence, R.I. 


1960 


100 


mm 


23 


2 


75 




1965 


100 


- 


16 


46 


38 


Shreveport, La. 


1960 


100 


79 


10 


7 


4 


1966 


100 


90 


- 


6 


4 


Evansville, Ind. 


1960 


100 


34 


27 


9 


30 




1966 


100 


59 


14 


- 


27 


Little Rock, Ark. 


1960 


100 


33 


33 


19 


15 




1964 


100 


41 


13 


22 


19 


Raleigh, N.C. 


1960 


100 


86 


- 


7 


7 


1966 


100 


88 


4 


2 


6 



* Selected cities of 100,000 or more in which a special census was taken 
in any of the years 1964-1966. Ranked according to total population 
at latest census. 

- Represents zero. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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The ratio of nonwhite to white family income rose in 1966, to the 
highest on record. The ratio is still only about 60 percent 
for all nonwhite families, and 58 percent for Negro families 
separately. 



Median Income of Nonwhite Families as a Percent 
of White Family Income, 1950-1966 





All 

nonwhite 


Negro* 


1950 


54 


* 


1951 


53 


* 


1952 


57 


Mr 


1953 


56 


Mr 


1954 


56 


Mr 


1955 


55 


Mr 


1956 


53 


Mr 


1957 


54 


Mr 


1958 


51 


Mr 


1959 


52 


Mr 


1960 


55 


Mr 


1961 


53 


Mr 


1962 


53 


Mr 


1963 


53 


Mr 


1964 


56 


54 


1965 


55 


54 


1966 


60 


58 



■* The ann ual figures shown are based on the Current Population 
Survey. The percent of Negro to white median family income 
(instead of the percent of nonwhite to white as shown) is 
available from this survey only from 1964. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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The greatest disparity between Negro and white family income is 
in the South. In recent years, Negro median family income has 
ranged from about one-half of the white median in the South to about 
three-fourths of the white median in the North Central Region. 



Family Income in 1966, and Comparison of Negro and White 
Family Income, 1965 and 1966, by Region 

Median family income, Negro income as a 
1966 percent of white 





Negro 


White 


1965 


1966 


United States 


$4,463 


$7,722 


54 


58 


Northeast 


5,397 


£,056 


64 


67 


North Central 


5,925 


8,051 


74 


74 


South 


3,422 


6,773 


49 


51 


West 


5,926 


8,217 


69 


72 



Source: 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Nonwhite families are moving in large numbers into the middle- income 
groups. The proportion of nonwhite families with incomes of $7,000 
or more was almost 5 times greater in 1966 than in 1947—28 percent 



compared to 6 percent adjusted for price changes. As large a percent 
of nonwhite families had over $7,000 income in 1966 as did whites in 



the midfifties. Outside of the South, 38 percent of nonwhite fami- 
lies had $7,000 income or more in 1966. 



Percent of Families with Income of $7,000 or More,* * 1947-1966 
(Adjusted for price changes, in 1965 dollars) 



Nonwhite White 



1947 


6 


1948 


5 


1949 


4 


1950 


5 


1951 


5 


1952 


5 


1953 


9 


1954 


8 


1955 


9 


1956 


10 


1957 


11 


1958 


11 


1959 


13 



21 

19 

19 

22 

22 

24 

28 

28 

31 

35 

35 

35 

40 



Nonwhite White 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 
1966: 

United States 
South 

Other regions 



17 


41 


17 


43 


15 


45 


18 


47 


21 


50 


23 


53 


28 


55 


15 


46 


38 


59 



* A $7,000 income today was equivalent in purchasing power 

*5 noo in 1947. The proportion of families with incomes 
and over in 1947 was 2 percent for nonwhite families and 
for the white. 



to about 
of $7,000 
8 percent 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 






The rise in incomes in the past 20 years has been shared by nonwhite and 
white families. While the dollar gap between nonwhite and white family 
income has increased since 1947, the proportionate increase was greater 
for the nonwhite. The percent of nonwhite and white families with less 
than $3,000 purchasing power has been cut in half, adjusted for price 
changes . 

Percent Distribution of Family Income in 1947, 1960, and 1966 



Number of families 
(in millions) 

Percent 

Under $3,000 
$3,000 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $6,999 
$7,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and over 

Median income 

Change, 1947-1966: 
Dollar 
Percent 



1947 

3.1 

100 

65 
22 
7 
5 



} 



(X) 

(X) 



?e changes, in 1965 dollars) 




Nonwhite 

1960 1966 


1947 


White 

1960 


1966 


4.3 


4.9 


34.2 


41.1 


44.0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


44 


32 


27 


16 


13 


24 


24 


32 


16 


14 


16 


17 


20 


23 


19 


11 


16 


13 


23 


25 


5 


9 


} 8 


13 


20 


1 


3 


5 


10 


$3,441 


$4,461 


$4,458 


$6,244 


$7,517 


(X) 


2,197 


(X) 


(x) 


3,059 


(x) 


96.2 


(X) 


(x) 


68.6 



X Mot applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Fifty-five percent of all Negro families had more than one earner in 
1966 compared to one-half of the white families. Although family 
income rises with the number of earners, Negro families with multiple 
earners averaged less income than white families with one earner. 



Influence of Number of Earners on Family Income, 1966 





All 

families 


No 

earners 


One 

earner 


Two 

earners 


Three 
earners 
(or more) 


Negro: 

Percent 
Median income 


100 

$4,463 


10 

$1,914 


35 

$3,728 


40 

$5,652 


15 

$6,583 


White: 

Percent 
Median income 


100 

$7,722 


8 

$2,358 


43 

$6,877 


36 

$8,801 


13 

$11,464 


Negro median income 
as a percent of 
white 


58 


81 


54 


64 


57 



Source: 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Nonwhite as well as white men earn more than women in all regions. 



Median Income of Nonwhite Male and Female Persons, by Region, 1966 



Median income of non- Ratio: Female to 

white workers male income 





Male 


Female 


Nonwhite 


White 


All wage and salary 


workers* 


$3,864 


$1,981 


.51 


.47 


Year-round full-time 


workers** 


4,508 


2,934 


.65 


.58 


Northeast 


5,196 


3,281 


.63 


.58 


North Central 


5,703 


3,448 


.60 


.56 


South 


3,366 


2,142 


.64 


.60 


West 


6,048 


3,875 


.64 


.59 



* With wage and salary income, and including full and part-time workers, 

** All persons with income, but most of income from wages and salaries. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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At each educational level, nonwhite men have less income than white men. 
The disparity is greatest at the college level. 



Median Income of Men 25 Years Old and Over, 
by Educational Attainment, 1966 







Median income, 1966 


Nonwhite income 










as a percent 






Nonwhite 


White 


of white 


Elementary: 


Total 


$2,632 


$3, 731 


71 




Less than 8 years 


2,376 


2,945 


81 




8 years 


3,681 


4,611 


80 


High school: 


Total 


4,725 


6,736 


70 




1 to 3 years 


4,278 


6,189 


69 




4 years 


5,188 


7,068 


73 


College: 


Total 


5,928 


9,023 


66 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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About 1.7 million nonwhite families and 4.4 million white families 
were still poor in 1966 — about one-third of the nonwhite families 



and one -tenth 


of the white. 


The decline in 


poverty from 1959 


been substantial for both groups, but somewhat greater among v 


Families Below the 


Poverty Level,* 


1959-1966 










Number 






Percent 


(in millions) 




Nonwhite 


White Nonwhite 


White 


1959 


50 


15 


2.1 


6.2 


1960 


49 


15 


2.1 


6.2 


1961 


48 


14 


2.2 


5.9 


1962 


47 


13 


2.1 


5.6 


1963 


44 


12 


2.1 


5.3 


1964 


39 


12 


1.9 


5.0 


1965 


39 


11 


1.9 


4.6 


1966 


35 


10 


1.7 


4.4 



* Poverty as defined by the Social Security Administration, 
taking into account family size, number of children, and 
farm-nonfarm residence, as well as the amount of family money 
income. As applied to 1966 incomes, the poverty level of 
nonfarm residents ranges from $1,560 for a woman 65 years or 
older living alone to $5,440 for a family of 7 or more persons 
it was $3,300 for a nonfarm family of 4 with 2 children. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Nonwhite families in poverty are more likely to he younger and with 
children to support than are white familit s who are poor. 



Characteristics of Families Below the Poverty Level, 1966 
* (Percent) 





Nonwhite 


White 


United States 


100 


100 


Aged family heads* 


8 


25 


All other families 


92 


75 


Nonfarm 


84 


68 


Male head 


46 


47 


Female head 


38 


22 


Farm 


8 


7 


All families with children** 


80 


57 



* Includes only two-person families with head aged 65 years or 
over. 

** Unmarried children under 18. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Large metropolitan areas (of at least 250,000 population) contain 
two- thirds of all nonwhite families, hut only half of all nonwhite 
families who are poor. The percent who are poor is least in the 
largest places and greatest on farms and in relatively small places. 
Half a million of the 1.9 million nonwhite families who were poor 
in 1965 lived in the largest metropolitan areas (1,000,000 population 

or more). 



Location of All Nonwhite Families and of Nonwhite Families 

Below the Poverty Level, 1965 



Nonwhite families 

Percent distribution below the 

of nonwhite families poverty level 

in each location 



United States 
Farm 
Nonfarm 

Small towns and rural areas 
Metropolitan areas 
1,000,000 or more 
250,000 to 1,000,000 
Under 25^,000 population 





Below the 


Number 




Total 


poverty 


(in 


Percent 




level 


millions) 




100 


100 


1.9 


39 


5 


9 


.2 


68 


95 


91 


1.6 


35 


21 


32 


.6 


56 


74 


59 


1.0 


30 


45 


31 


.5 


25 


21 


19 


.3 


34 


8 


9 


.2 


41 



Source: 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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The great majority of the population and of the poor — nonwhite and 

vhite do not receive welfare assistance. Nonwhites are much more 

likely to he poor and are proportionately more likely to receive 

welfare. 



* 



Number and Percent of Persons Below the Poverty Level and of 

Persons Receiving Welfare, 1966 

(Numbers in millions) 



Total population 

Below poverty level 

Percent of total population 



Receiving welfare 

Percent of total population 



Nonwhite 


White 


23,2 


170.2 


9.6 


20.1 


41 


12 


3,2 


4.5 


14 


3 






Source: U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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III Employment 




Employment has increased almost steadily in the past 7 years and unemploy- 
ment has declined for both nonwhite and white workers. The number of 
nonwhite employed rose 1.1 million in the 7-year period, a 16 percent 
increase. 



Number of Employed and Unemployed Persons,* 1960-1967 

(Numbers in millions) 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1967** 

Change 1960-1967:** 
Number 
Percent 



Employed* Unemployed* 



Honwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


6.9 


58.9 


.8 


3.1 


6.8 


58.9 


1.0 


3.7 


7.0 


59.7 


.9 


3.1 


7.1 


60.6 


.9 


3.2 


7.4 


61.9 


.8 


3.0 


7.6 


63.4 


.7 


2.7 


7.9 


65.0 


.6 


2.3 


8.0 


66.1 


.6 


2.3 


+1.1 


+7.2 


-.2 


-.8 


+16 


+12 


-25 


-26 



* The information on unemployment is obtained from a monthly sample 
survey of households. All persons 16 years and over are classified 
as employed, unemployed, or not in the labor force for the calendar 
week containing the 12th of the month. 

The unemployed are persons who did not work or have a job during the 
survey week, and who had looked i*or work within the past 4 weeks, and 
were currently available for work. Also included are those waiting to 
be called back to a job from which they had been laid off or waiting to 
report to a new job. 

The sum of the employed and the unemployed constitutes the civilian 
labor force. 

*-# Avera g e of first 9 months, seasonally adjusted. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The nonwhite unemployment rate in 1966 and 1967 has been the lowest 
since the Korean War, but the ratio of nonwhite to white unemploy- 
ment has remained roughly the same: 2 to 1. Since 1961, the most 

recent recession year, the nonwhite unemployment rate has dropped 
by more percentage points than the white. 



Unemployment Rates,* 1949-1967 



1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 (First 9 months 
seasonally adjusted) 



Nonwhite 


White 


8.9 


5.6 


9.0 


4.9 


5.3 


3.1 


5.4 


2.8 


4.5 


2.7 


9.9 


5.0 


8.7 


3.9 


8.3 


3.6 


7.9 


3.8 


12.6 


6.1 


10.7 


4.8 


10.2 


4.9 


12.4 


6.0 


10.9 


4.9 


10.8 


5.0 


9.6 


4.6 


8.1 


4.1 


7.3 


3.3 


7.3 


3.4 



Ratio: nonwhite 

to white 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 



» The unemployment rate is the percent unemployed in the civilian 
labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Married men— the largest component of both the nonwhite and white labor 
force— have the lowest unemployment rates. Unemployment rates for non- 
white married men have been declining more rapidly than those for white 
married men. However, the nonwhite rate is still twice the white rate. 
Of every 100 nonwhite married men in the labor force, 96 have a job. 



Unemployment Rates for Married Men, 1962-1967 
(20 years old and over) 



Nonwhite White 



1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 



1967 (First 9 months)* 



7.9 

6.8 

5.3 

4.3 
3.6 

3.4 



3.1 

3.0 

2.5 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 



* Average, not seasonally adjusted. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
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Nonwhite teenagers have the highest unemployment rates in the labor force. 
The total unemployment rate among nonwhite teenagers was over 26 percent 
in 1967, more than double the white teenage rate. 



Unemployment by Sex and Age, 1967 (First 9 Months)* 



Number unemployed 
(thousands) 



Unemployment 

rate 



Total 

Adult men (20 years and over) 
Adult women (20 years and over) 

Teenagers** 



Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


634 


2,315 


7,3 


3,4 


194 


870 


4,3 


2,1 


236 


827 


7,0 


3,8 


204 


618 


26,5 


10,6 



* Average, seasonally adjusted, 

** "Teenagers" include those 16-19 years old. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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An Increasing proportion of unemployed nonwhite teenagers are enrolled 
in school and also looking for work* — 1 in 3 compared with 1 in 5 a few 
years ago. However, this is still less than among white teenagers. 



Unemployed Teenagers* and Percent Still in School, 

1963, 1966, and 1967 



Unemployment 

rate 



Unemployed 



Number 

(thousands) 



Percent still 
in school 





Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite White 


Nonwhite 


White 


1963 


30.2 


15.5 


175 708 


22 


34 


1966 


25.4 


11.2 


185 650 


27 


39 


1967 (First 
6 months)** 


26.3 


11.2 


182 615 


32 


38 



* "Teenagers" include those 16-19 years old. Full-time students 
are also counted as unemployed if they want a job and have been 
actively looking for work during the 4-week period prior to 
interview in the monthly survey of the labor force. 

** Not seasonally adjusted. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Most nonwhite teenagers are in school. Of those out of school, a 
fifth are unemployed, and a third are not at work or looking for work. 
The majority of these latter are keeping house. 



Work and School Status of Nonwhite Teenagers, 

1967 (First 6 months)* 

Number Percent 

(thousands) ^rcent 



Out of school 
Unemployed 
Employed 

Not in the labor force 
Keeping house 
Unable to work 
Other reasons** 

In school 
Unemployed 
Employed 

Not in the labor force 



703 


100 


124 


18 


347 


49 


232 


33 


137 


19 


10 


1 


86 


12 


1,083 


100 


58 


5 


165 


15 


860 


79 









* Average, not seasonally adjusted. 

** Includes m any waiting to be called to military duty. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Nonwhite men are less likely to he in the labor force than white 
men, except for ages 18-24. Among women, participation in the 
labor force is much greater for nonwhites except for those 



under 20. 

Labor Force Participation Rates,* by Age and Sex, 1966 

Men Women 



Total, 16 years and over 
16 and 17 years 
18 and 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and over 



Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


79 


81 


49 


39 


41 


47 


24 


32 


67 


65 


44 


53 


90 


84 


55 


51 


96 


98 


55 


38 


94 


98 


61 


45 


91 


96 


61 


51 


81 


85 


49 


41 


26 


27 


13 


9 



* The “labor force" is composed of those at work or looking for 
work. A person "not in the labor force" is neither at work 
nor looking for work. Participation rates equal percent of pop 
ulation group in labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





